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Waist. By waist, in the following part of this dis- 
course, to use the dignified phraseology of the 
Lady of Quality, we would be understood to 
mean the most slender part of the female form. 
This being defined, it only remains to consult 
the anatomist as to what is the slenderest part 
of the human body, and he answers you at 
once, the muscular part immediately below the 
ribs, which will also bear considerable compres- 
sion without injury, on account of the strong, 
yet yielding nature of the nrascular coating 
which there protects the inner Eve. This, 
then, is unquestionably the natural locality of 
the cestus. But this, gently insinuates our 
dearest Lady Mary, in her soft, winning voice, 
this, my dear governor, will leave the waist 
frightfully long. Stay, my love, we are your 
grand-uncle, hear us out ; we are no advocates 
for a wilderness of waist. The interval be- 
tween the bosom and the cestus constitutes 

the length of what is called by this name 

Let the upper part of the stays then be short- 
ened, so as to permit the bosom to resume its 
natural position, that which it would occupy 
if no stays were worn at all, instead of being 
artificially bolstered up, as at present, and 
then you reduce the longitude of the waist to 
moderate and natural dimensions, with the 
double advantage of giving ' ample room and 
verge enough ' to your swan-like neck, my dar- 
ling, which will then rest gracefully and uncon- 
strainedly upon the upper part of the breast, 
instead of the tasteless manner in which, by the 
present mode of dress, it is squeezed abruptly, 

and shapelesaly, down upon the shoulders 

And thus too, by simply consulting nature her- 
self, the female form will be rendered 
Small, by degrees, ajid beautifully less. 
From the sort bosom to the tender waist. 

It is difficult to lay down any general rules in 
an art which must chiefly depend, after all, upon 
the delicate taste and well regulated judgment 
of the individual, but there are a few maxims 
of general application which may be stated for 
the benefit of those, alas that they are so nu- 
merous, who are not thus happily constituted 
and first we beg to observe, that a general 
acquaintance with the Fine Arts will best in- 
struct a lady how she should dress with taste, 
and to the greatest advantage of her figure. 

The greatest beauty in dress is that which 
is most simple, and at the same time gracefully 
adapted to exhibit the natural beauty of the 
female form. This simplicity should be ob- 
served even in colour : a profusion of tawdry 
and glaring colours bespeaks a tasteless and 
vulgar mind, even if the wearer were a Duchess. 
Colour should also always be adapted to com- 
plexion. Ladies with delicate rosy complexions 
bear white and light blue better than dark 
colours, while on the contrary, sallow hues of 
complexion will not bear these colours near 
them, and imperatively require dark quiet 
colours to give them beauty ; yellow is the 
most trying and dangerous of all, and can only 
be worn by the rich-toned healthy looking 
brunette. 

It is difficult to make the bonnet of any shape 
picturesque or becoming. The hat, with the 
large leaf and feather, is always so. 

Yet the large hat, we fear, might be found 
inconvenient in a small or close carriage ; it 
would condemn the wearer to solitary imprison- 
ment, or at least prevent her from enjoying 
(with ease) the society of a fair companion, 
supposing her head-dress to be of equal di- 
mensions. Against this evil we would provide 



by suggesting a different mode of coiffure for 
the carriage, from that used in the promenade : 
what could be more elegant or- becoming for 
the former than an ornamental cap, made of 
some light material, and which might, by 
lining, be rendered equally warm with the 
bonnets often worn in summer ? A veil, always 
an elegant and appropriate appendage to female 
attire, might be thrown over or attached to the 
cap, and would add much to its graceful appear- 
ance ; an adoption of this head-dress would 
avoid the bitter complaints we have so often 
heard some of our fair friends utter against the 
narrow doors of their carriages, which not ex- 
ceeding half a fathom or so in width, renders 
an awkward lateral mode of ingress indispensa- 
ble to the fashionable head-piece. 

And now for the mode of dressing the hair. 
We have often observed that ladies, instead of 
regarding the hair as designed for an ornament 
to the face, reverse the kind intentions of 
nature, and consider their foreheads as horti- 
culturalists do the planks constructed for a 
flower exhibition, namely, as platforms on which 
to display to the best advantage a goodly array 
of shining curls, ranged in successive rows 
' each above each aspiring,' 'till we are at a loss 
whether most to admire the skill of the fair 
• Artiste,' or the beauty of the materials she has 
had to work upon. Now be it understood 
that we wish not to say any thing disrespectful 
of the said glossy circlets, cm contraire, we ad- 
mire them a merveiSe, and think that in them- 
selves they are deserving of all praise, cruel 
creve-coeurs though they be, but we can by no 
means consent to countenance the undue sacri- 
fices our ' fairest of womankind' are willing to 
make in their behalf, we protest warmly against 
the total eclipse or even occultation of the open 
ivory forehead, and the delicately arched eye- 
brow, and we cannot witness the late unwar- 
rantable intrusions upon the softly rounded 
cheek, without asserting its rights, and crying 
aloud for justice ; the eyes themselves are 
scarcely safe from invasion even in these piping 
times of peace, and we must intreat the active 
co-operation of the ladies in averting the threat- 
ened evil, and establishing an equitable balance 
of power between the respective claims of 
features and tresses, though we have never 
before ventured to advocate the holy-alliance 
system ; and even this we think should rather 
be considered an instance of la belle alliance. 
Still we would observe that no one uniform 
mode of dressing the hair can be recommended 
as superseding all others. In this, as in every 
other part of the details, each lady must con- 
sult the particular style of her own face and 
figure, and ' snatch a grace beyond the reach of 
art.' 

Again, as the art of dress is to enable the indivi- 
dual to conceal the defects of nature, as well as to 
exhibit her beauties to advantage, thin per- 
sons should take care, let the fashion be what 
it may, to dress with a certain fulness of 
drapery, while on the other hand, fat or round 
persons, should on no account puff themselves 
out artificially, unless they wish to appear ludi- 
crous. 

Thus the lady with no hips may bustle, but 
if she who has sufficient breadth does so, she 
will disfigure herself. In like manner the 
lady with high square shoulders should wear 
sleeves commencing a little below the shoulder, 
but the lady with finely formed bust should 
dress au naturel. 

Ladies with thick legs or ankles (soit, ait 



en passant,) should not wear white stockings, 
but black or dark colours, which by presenting 
a smaller mass of light diminishes the size of 
objects. 

Finally, all monstrosities should be avoided, 
nothing squeezed, or puffed out to extravagance 
should ever appear. The unnaturally con- 
tracted waist, on which so many of the fair sex 
unfortunately pride themselves, is not less of- 
fensive to good taste, than injurious to health, 
and the sufferer who makes such an exhibition, 
has not even the satisfaction of having the 
sympathy or pity of the spectators to console 
her for her self-inflicted sufferings. 

We have thrown out these hasty and disjointed 
hints, most of which are doubtless quite too ob- 
vious to beat allnew.in the hope, that by draw- 
ing attention to the subject, something may be 
done towards adjusting the general outline of a 
national costume for our fair countrywomen. In 
France, where, for the most part, ladies dress 
and walk with considerable elegance and grace, 
though still in a too constrained and artificial 
manner, there are comparatively few of those 
monstrous revolutions in the fashion of fe- 
male attire, which so commonly occur in Eng- 
land. We should be sorry to see any approach 
to a Quakerish livery, but in the present age 
of enormity in bustles, and licentiousness in 
sleeves, something must be done to check the 
tide of depravity (in taste,) which is setting in 
with so strong a current. The subject is one 
of far too great importance, to be left with any 
propriety, as it now is, to the silly caprice of 
milliners and ladies' maids. Ladies ! the eyes of 
Europe are upon you. Vindicate the cause of 
skirts fashioned for defence or conquest, in » 
manner worthy of yourselves. Forget not 
that — 

"True art is Nature to advantage dressed." 
In a word, ever bear in mind the dignified and 
instructive admonition of the too-long-lost- 
sight-of, but not-the-less-on-that-account-to- 
be-remembered-and-admired " Lady of Distinc- 
tion," who aptly and judiciously observes : 

" The taste I wish to inculcate, is that nicely 
poised estimation of things, which shows i' 
worth oar while to do well, what it is ever 
worth our while to do. ' This disposition on- 
ginates in a correct and delicate mind, ana 
forms a judgment which makes elegance inse- 
parable from propriety; and extending its*'' 
from great objects to small, reaches the dm*' 
apparently insignificant ; and thus, even in the 
change of the morning and evening attire, dis- 
plays to the considerate observer a very intel- 
ligible index of the wearer's well-regulated 
mind." 



Osmyn, the Renegade; or, the Siege of SalenM>> 
a Tragedy, in five Acts. By the late Be*- 
C. R. Maturin. 

[unpublished.] 

In our last number, we gave some account of 
Osmyn, in connection with Werner, as bou» 
were the distinguished novelties which markes 
the close of Macready's late engagement at ow 
theatre. Had the authors lived to witness the 
success of their respective dramas, they nw* 
have felt a contentment and gratification W ^J!? 
their career of authorship, especially in tne Jr' 
ficult line of the drama, seldom afforded- ' ne 
grave closed, however, on both — to all hum** 
appearance prematurely — within a few •*** 
months of each other. Had they lived, W 
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had both of them much to correct, much to re- 
form ; each had his ample share of literary im- 
perfections upon his head, which, it may fairly 
oe presumed, the progress of years and a more 
mature judgment would have served to re- 
move. With Maturin, the effervescence of 
his imagination, and the wild, uncontrolled, 
hut generally beautiful luxuriance of his lan- 
guage, were his besetting sin : the principles 
of his taste were unfortunately not fixed upon 
a very steady foundation; but the genial influ- 
ence of time would have wrought marvellously 
for him — it alone seemed to promise regularity 
and superior excellence to the productions of 
his muse. 

Much of this happy effect, giving hope of 
still better things had he lived longeT, is ob- 
servable in his last, and perhaps his best, 
tragedy — Osmyn. We have heard it com- 
pared with Bertram. It was certainly not un- 
natural to compare an author's latest with his 
first and most decidedly successful dramatic 
production ; but beyond the success which has 
attended both performances, we should think 
there is quite as much to contrast as to com- 
pare between Bertram and Osmyn. 

Bertram owed much of its immediate popu- 
larity to the splendour of its language, and the 
striking interest of its situations: in these was 
its great attraction centered. Osmyn, with an 
ample measure, if not an equal portion of both, 
possesses beside, a deep-toned poetical feeling, 
mure of abstract conception, and displays a 
piore masterly power of metaphysical scrutiny 
into the human heart. In this respect, it is 
entitled to a much higher rank as a dramatic 
poem than the tragedy of Bertram — while its 
undoubted moral tendency sets it immeasure- 
ably above its once famous, but now inglorious 
and retired predecessor. 

The success of Osmyn on the Dublin boards, 
has been most decisive. It was performed 
three nights successively with the greatest ap- 
plause; and the termination of Macready's 
engagement alone prevented it from a longer 
"">. It will, however, as we are informed, 
■* brought out, ere long, in one of the leading 
theatres of London; and our British friends 
will then have an opportunity of judging for 
'hemselves. 

Meanwhile, we are happy to have it in our 
P°Wer to lay before our readers, a more full and 
satisfactory account of the play, than bur limits 
"t week could permit. We have had an op- 
portunity of perusing the MS. and are conse- 
quently enabled to accompany our analysis of 
'he piece, by a few extracts. 

The opening of the tragedy presents us with 
'he christians of Salerno besieged by the Turks, 
•jd reduced to the last extremity. The time 
w action, is supposed to be somewhat about 
'he year 1460. About this period there was 
* »'ege of Otranto, on the opposite shore of 
"*"/, which the author informs us in a note, 
"■ggested to him the groundwork of his plot, 
JM is the only historical foundation for any of 
°e incidents. Osmyn, a celebrated renegade, 
""ives to take the command of the Turkish 
"fees. He learns that Manfred, prince of 
Salerno, whom, for reasons not yet explained, 
I* hates with unrelenting hatred, has been long 
r**i and that Guiscard, the son of Manfred, 
j?™ 8 'ae Christians. He resolves not to delay 
* Purposed vengeance, and rouses the Turks 
*he conflict, with the following energetic 
Weal, which concludes the first Act.— 



' Where are ye ? GBther round me, sons of blood! 
Sons of the war, where sleep your acymetars t 
Round me — come round me— faster — faster come — 
Spahi, and Sangiac, and Tanlzar, 
In all your fell and Taried ranks of carnage. 
Ye who with naked reeling sten have trampled, 
Crushed limb and spattered brain and gushing blood — 
Ye, who have rent the infaut from the breast — 
Ye, who have plunged the mother in the flames — 
Ye, to whom Bhrieking beauty pleads in vain — 
I need you now— come, in my soul's need, come — 
Sons of the Koran, worthy of its page : _ 
Hither ye slaves — look to the prize I point — 
Behold yon towers — ere night they most not be — 
On — on — with heart and life, and arm and brand — 
On to the ruin, to the carnage on 1 
Pour like a flood, o'er bastion and o'er battlement — 
On like an earthquake, towers are dtutt before you : 
Up with the cry— for vengeance and for Osmyn I" 

In Act the second, the Turks are repulsed 
in a desperate attempt to storm the city. 
Osmyn wanders among the ruins of a de- 
lapidated cathedral, in the outskirts of the 
place, moody and chafing with his defeat : he 
recognizes the spot as one familiar to him in 
the days of his boyhood, and finds himself sur- 
rounded by the tombs of his ancestors ; he 
hears the voice of Matilda, princess of Salerno, 
chaunting a miserere in the distant aisles. As 
he says in a subsequent passage : 

" After a lapse of twenty years, I heard it, 
Like the remembered music of a stream 
That lulled our sleep in childhood.** 

His words convey some deep, though unex- 
plained interest in her, and he pauses as she 
approaches. Matilda enters, sees Osmyn, and 
recoils in terror. Finding that she does not 
recognize him, he falls at her feet in an agony 
of despair. 

Act the third discovers Osmyn, still in the 
ruined cathedral, recovering from his trance ; 
he resolves to spare Salerno on conditions, and 
despatches officers to summon the Christian 
leaders to his presence. He then discloses to 
Syndarac, a faithful adherent, the circumstan- 
ces of his past life. Twenty years before, he 
was Guiscard, prince of Salerno, and the hus- 
band of Matilda. Manfred, a neighbouring 
potentate, seized his territory and plunged him 
in a dungeon, where he was supposed to die of 
famine. A slave furnished him with the means 
of life: after six years of captivity, his dun- 
geon is rent by an earthquake, and he escapes; 
no one knows him, and he wanders through 
the city unrecognized. One day, on a solemn 
festival, he sees Matilda, come in triumph, at- 
tended by shouting multitudes, acknowledged 
as the wife of Manfred, and with a child 
whom she calls on the people to protect, as the 
son of his enemy. Convinced of her perfidy, 
he flies, abjures the Christian faith, and as 
Osmyn the renegade, after an absence of many 
years, returns to gratify his long-delayed ven- 
geance. The following passages taken from 
this scene, are among the most striking and 
poetical in the play : — 

'* There is a choking agony 

When the heart's torture labours for confession. 
Even though confession's torture ; and we tell 
To friend — or foe — or stranger — or the winds — 
That which they mock at, all alike — and feel 
Their mockery as ft respite to the pang 
That rent us e'er disclosure— listen to me." 

" Oh 1 when the tide of ruin swept my towers, 
Whom did I grasp at in the wreck? — that woman I 
Whom did my last appealing groan invoke ? 
Whom did my bursting eyeballs strain to see — 
(Would they had burst) — whom did the blood I shed 
Drench to her shrinking bosom ? — that — thatwoman! 
They seix'd me when I could no longer strive — 
They plung'd me in a dungeon of these towers — 
I cannot tell my dungeon agonies — 
Nor time — nor space was there— *or day — nor mid. 

night — 
I knew not that I lived— but felt I suffered—" 
S*rnd.— ** Didst thou not live for vengeance ?" 
Osmm— " No— I lived for her— 
Amidst those norrors Bred for her alone- 



She was the moonbeam of my maniac cell. 
That lighting me to madness — still was light." 

" I look'd on her, as on his banish'd Heaven, 
The apostate looked In his despair— and fled." 

In the next scene, Osmyn receives the Chris- 
tian deputation in his camp, surrounded by his 
troops ; Bentaleb, another Turkish leader, urges 
him to shew them no mercy — Osmyn replies 
aa follows : 

Osmyn — " They've wrong'd thee, then f ** 

Bentaleb — " They're Christians and 1 hate them." 
Osmyn — " And thou hast wond'roua reason — mighty, 

cause : 
A helmet hides their heads — a turban thine — 
And when ye mutter o'er year heartless prayers,, 
They bend them to the East, and thon to Mecca. 
*Tis reason strong and just as e'er 
Distorted conscience gives to evil passions. 
Thou art a fool hi vengeance — a blunt fool, 
Who knows the weight a fleshy frame can bear. 
And lays it on with strong unpitying hand, 
But forms no exquisite engine for the soul. 
Canst thou, o'erlooking matter's paltry pangs, 
Forge agonies for the heart of man within him ? 
Bend down the viewless and impalpable spirit 
To writhe in tortures body never felt? 
Thy vulgar cruelty, thou fool in torture, 
Cries out— I hate tnee, and will kill thee— mine 
Exclaims — 1 hate thee far too much to kill thee. 
If thou wouldst make man wretched, make him vile„ 
Sear up his conscience, make his mind a desert, 
His heart an ulcer — and his frame a stone, 
Countrylesa, friendless, wifeless, childless, Godless, 
Accursed of Heaven, and hated— make him Osmyn." 

Guiscard surrenders himself to save his 
country. Osmyn accepts the sacrifice, and 
determines to bear him away as a slave. Ha- 
ting bun as the supposed son of Manfred, he 
admires his heroism, and addresses him as fol- 
lows: 
" I've sought thy ruin, have o'erthrown thy power, 
Hare flung thee captive into hands of iron — 
Yet there is here a nameless wandering feeling — 
I know not how to utter it— to image it— 
I came to curse thee like the prophet old — 
like him, o'erruled by a supernal power, 
Lo I 1 return to bless thee— be thou blessed !' '' 

" Men shall speak of us in the after ages ; 

Thus will they say of thee : He was a star 

That sailed on smiling through the deeps of Heaven** 

Mocking all clouds — whose brightness- was within. 

Thus will they say of me : He was a meteor, 

On whose dread light pale faces doubtful gazed* 

As he swept on his path of desolation. 

Glorious shall be thy light, and bright thy setting— 

My track is terror— and my end is darkness." 

CJEs-iO 
Matilda rushes in as Guiscard is on the point 
of being carried away in bondage, and declares 
that a secret in her possession will release him 
from the hatred of Osmyn, to whom she de- 
mands to be conducted. The fourth Act opens 
with the most touching, and the most dramatic 
scene in the play, between Osmyn and Matilda. 
In the course of this interview, she proves her 
fidelity to her first and only husband, and that 
her acknowledging herself the wife of Manfred 
after his death, wbb a subterfuge to save the 
life of Guiscard, her son, and to secure for him: 
his just succession to the sovereignty of 
Salerno. Osmyn can no longer command his 
feelings, but discovers himself to Matilda J 
this passage is extremely beautiful : 

Osmyn — " Wouldst thou beheld thy husband ?" 

Matilda—" My husband ?" 

Osmttn — " Aye— the husband erf thy youth. 

Him lone; deemed dead amid the vaults we tread on — 

Darest thou see him 7 He wore no turban one* — 

The glow of youth was on his cheek — His faded ; 

The light of hope was on his brow — 'tis quenched ; 

The strength of hosts was in his arm — it trembles — 

Trembles to lift this veil — this was thy husband. 

Matilda — " Risen from the dead! Away and save 

thy son !'* 
Osmvn — '•The son of Manfred mine." 
Matilda—" Talk not, but save him. He is thy son. '* 

Osmyn despatches his signet to Bentaleb, 
with orders to surrender his prisoner. Ben- 
taleb refuses obedience — excites the troops to 
mutiny— seizes Osmyn, as a traitor, and plunges 
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him in a dungeon. The fifth Act is short, but con- 
tains quite enough of incident to sustain the tra- 
gic interest of the piece. Guiscard is released by 
Syndarac ; the Christians overthrow the Turks; 
Bentaleb, though foiled, seizes a moment in 
which he effects the murder of Osmyn, who 
dies repentant in the arms of his wife and son. 
From the passages we have quoted, our rea- 
ders, will perceive that the poetry is character- 
ized by all the peculiarities of Maturin's genius. 
Both on the stage and in the closet Osmyn 
-will add to the reputation of the author, and 
its production on our national boards is highly 
creditable to all parties concerned. Maturin 
and Knowles, both Irishmen, have produced 
the most successful modern tragedies. Both 
are entitled to a high place in the list of dra- 
matic authors — opposite in style, but kindred in 
genius. The writing of Knowles is distin- 
guished by strength and simplicity — that of 
Maturin, by gorgeous ornament and splendid 
figures. Knowles was more fortunate in his 
selection of subjects : Virginhis and William 
Tell, are hallowed in our memories by long and 
fond associations. The story of each strikes 
home to every heart ; the incidents belong to 
the situations, and every one can feel their truth 
and probability. The more romantic imagina- 
tion of Maturin searches among the dark and 
stormy recesses of the human soul, and pro- 
duces scenes of guilt and agony, and characters of 
terrible passion and energy, more powerful and 
appalling, but less natural and affecting. They 
command, perhaps, our admiration, rather than 
our sympathy — our wonder, rather than our 
tears. 



1. Constable's Miscellany, Vol. m. History of 
Music. By W. C. Stafford.— 2. Vol. cm. 
Life ■ of Sir William- Wallace, of EUerslie. 
By J. D. Carrick, 2 vols. Vol. 1 Edin- 
burgh, Constable & Co. and Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. London. 

The History of Music, though by no means 
one of the most interesting volumes of Con- 
stable's Miscellany, is yet not devoid of plea- 
sant light information, as well as anecdote: 
the author, in his preface, disclaims all inten- 
tion of treating the subject scientifically, and 
sets out with a popular account of the origin 
of music; half his book is thus occupied by 
a dissertation upon ancient music, and the 
music of savage nations ; now as we have no 
jtime or taste, at present, for the sackbut or 
psaltery, much less for Tom- Toms and split 
bamboos, we shall pass over the chapters upon 
Antediluvian music, as well as Oriental, African, 
American, Grecian, and Roman, and proceed at 
once to that part of the book which treats of 
modern ItaUan Minstrelsy. We hope to gratify 
our readers, by extracting for them part of the 
account our author gives of Rossini, of whose 
powers he seems to us to judge very fairly, as 
we shall have occasion to observe by and bye 
" The glory of Italy in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is undoubtedly Rossini, who was born in 
February, 1792. at Pesaro, a small town in 
the Papal states. We wish our limits would 
permit us to give a full biography of this com- 
poser ; but we must confine ourselves to a few 
of the leading features in his professional pro 
gress. His father and mother belonged to one 
of those strolling companies of actors and mu- 
sicians who frequent the fairs of Italy ; and 
when accompanying them on their excursions, 
the young Giachimo gave the first proofs of: 



his abilities. He appears not to have com- 
menced the study of music till he had attained 
the age of ten years, but his progress was so 
rapid, that before he was sixteen, he took his 
place at the piano as director of the orchestra, 
at Lugo, Ferrara, Senigaglia, and other small 
towns. He was also able to sing, at sight, any 
piece of music put before him. In 1808, he 
composed a symphony, and a cantata, his first 
vocal essay, called 17 Pianto a? Armenia. The 
following year he is said to have written his 
first opera, Demetrio et PoUbio, which was per- 
formed at Rome in 1812. 

"For the carnival of 1818, he composed 
another farze, II ftglio per Azzardo ; and his 
fine opera seria, Tancredi. One of his bio- 
graphers says — « No adequate idea can be 
formed of the success which this delightful 
opera obtained at Venice. Suffice it to say, 
that the presence of Napoleon himself, who 
honoured the Venetians with a visit, was un- 
able to call off their attention from Rossini. 
All was enthusiasm ! tutto furore, to use the 
terms of that expressive language, whichseems 
to have been created for the use of the arts. 
From the gondolier to the patrician, every 
body was repeating Mi rivedrai, ti revedro ;" 
and in the very courts of law, the judges were 
compelled to impose silence upon the audience, 
who were ceaselessly humming this popular 
air. 

" The beautiful and clever cantatrice buffa, 
Marcolino, was at this period at Venice. — 
There appears to have been one of those lias- 
sons, so common on the continent, between 
these parties, and Rossini composed for her 
the gay and animated part in L'ltaliana in 
Algeri. This opera placed him in the first 
rank of modern composers. In the autumn 
of the same year, he composed La Pietra del 
Paragons, (the Touchstone,) which many con- 
sider as his best comic opera ; it was supported 
by the talents of Marcohni, Galli, Bonoldi, 
and Parlamagni ; and " obtained a success 
which was little short of extravagance." Ros- 
sini's remuneration for writing these operas 
was not great. He presided at the piano dur- 
ing the first three representations, and then 
received his 800 or 1000 francs. Of these re 
ceipts he sent two-thirds to his parents at Pe- 
saro, (addressing the letters to his mother in 
the following style : — " AW Ornatissima Sig 
nora Sossini, Madre del celebre Maestro, in 
Bologna ,-") and with the remainder, he set off 
to amuse himself as fortune might dictate. 
He was usually filed in the towns which he 
visited ; his agreeable manners, his talents, and 
celebrity, made him a welcome guest wherever 
he went ; and he was as happy as a light heart 
and an unceasing flow of animal spirits could 
make him." 

The following particulars relating to this 
great master's reception in Milan, are also in- 
teresting t 

" After the Carnival, in the spring of 1817, 
he went to Milan, where his celebrated La 

Gazza Ladra was written, and performed 

The Milanese, angry with Rossini for leaving 
their city for Naples, went in crowds to the 
theatre, determined to cover the unfortunate 
composer with disgrace ; and he, aware of the 
popular mood, took his place at the piano, with 
spirits considerably below par. Such were the 
merits of the opera, however, that they dis- 
armed the rage of the Milanese, made' them 
forget their mortified vanity, and caused them 
to hail the author with the most unbounded 



applause. " Bravo maestro /" " Viva jRi«si'ni.'" 
resounded on every side ; and as the masV<5>% 
when thus called on, is obliged to make bis 
obeisance to the audience, Rossini declared, 
that he was as much fatigued with this cere- 
mony, as he was with the direction of the 
opera." 

We ourselves have heard a story abroad, that 
Rossini, being disgusted with the Milanese for 
their caprice or want of taste, set to work and 
composed a Requiem for himself, saying, after 
having performed it, I am now dead to Milan 
for ever, and made a vow never again to enter 
that city. 

Of his talents as a composer, we think the 
following a just estimate, " his beautiful and 
elegant melodies sink into the heart, they are 
capable of being understood, and felt by all — 
their brilliant vivacity makes them always 
agreeable, and though Rossini breathes few 
pathetic strains, and is inferior in emotion, in 
pathos, and in depicting the more stormy 
passions, as well as in originality, to many of his 
predecessors and contemporaries, he is the com- 
poser for the populace, the Artiste of those 
who follow music as a pastime, not as a pas- 
sion, and who adopt it as an agreeable amuse- 
ment, not as a profound science." 

When speaking of German music, the author 
remarks on the great taste for harmony pos- 
sessed by that nation, as highly characteristic 
of their style in composition, and observes with 
truth, that " if an Englishman hears a party of 
country girls singing in a vineyard, or a com- 
pany of conscripts going to drill, he is sure to 
hear them singing in parts." This part of 
the work, however, rather disappointed us, for 
it most unaccountably passes over the names of 
the most celebrated modern composers, and we 
never hear one word of Spohr, Herz, Hummel, 
and others, whose works are much better 
known in Germany than those of M. Roser, of 
Vienna, of whom it gives a full account. 

Of the musical talents of the Hungarians, 
our author entertains no very flattering opinion* 
nor do the Laplanders occupy a more exalted 
place in his estimation. 

" The nomade Laplanders do not appear to 
have any notion of music. Their singing is a 
fearful yell ; their songs consisting of five or 
six words repeated over and over; one that 
Dr. Clarke heard, consisted merely of the fol- 
lowing words : — 

" Let us drive the wolves ! 
Let us drive the wolves ! 
See they run I 
The wolves run!" 

And no wonder Acerbi used to observe, that, 
if the wolf be within hearing when they sing, 
he should be frightened away. When singing, 
they strain their lungs, so as to cause a kind 
of spasmodic convulsion of the chest, which 

produces a noise like the braying of an ass 

The airs of the Fins, specimens of which are 
given by Acerbi, are much more pleasing." 

The latter part of the book, which is taken 
up with an account of all the actors and ac- 
tresses that have sung on the English stage for 
the last half century, contains little more than 
mere newspaper detail, and is very deficient in 
interest aud information. 

We have left ourselves little room to speak 
of the life of Wallace. We fear the subject 
scarcely affords materials for two volumes of a 
generally interesting nature, nor do we think 
the present author likely to impart any great 
additional zest to it by the charms of his style, 
which is often both cumbrous and inaccurate. 



